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ALIKE IN FUNDAMENTAL FAILING 


N an article, “Growing Pains and Modern Poetry,” published February 
28, 1953, in America, M. Whitcomb Hess disclaims that “growing 
pains” are responsible for “the havoc in our literature,” especially in our 
poetry. Instead, she holds the responsibility is that of the egocentric poets 
and the havoc “is one of disorientation.” She quotes William Van O’Con- 
nor who maintains, in his Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry, that the 
modern poet tends to “emphasize his separation from society by exaggerat- 
ing the obscure elements in his poetry, by, in effect, indulging himself in 
the public-be-damned attitude.” “But is not universality a mark of authen- 
ticity in the word-art?”, Mrs. Hess, herself a philosopher and poet, asks. 
Examining and disagreeing with the fact that certain critics consider the 
statement, “She [or he] speaks to the few” as an indication of rare and 
highly praiseworthy merit, she suggests that “the usual academic critic 
writing in the magazines exploiting the new forms is inclined to the 
sophistry that accepts the obscure factor in modern poetry as proof of poetic 
dynamism.” It is gratifying to note that against this notion, she cites Helen 
C. White’s analysis of SPIRIT’S position—one which seeks to do justice 
to “the two realities which are alike indispensable to poetic creation: the 
poet’s unique consciousness, on the one hand; and, on the other hand, the 
relation of the consciousness to the outside world.” 
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In the “no-man-fathomed” depths of that consciousness, obviously there 
are things which the poet himself can only dimly apprehend. There are 
others which he may sense, and no more than sense, are there. Perhaps his 
intuitive perceptions may be so sharpened that he can apprehend more than 
his fellows, yet what he discovers may be, from the standpoint of art, un- 
usable since he cannot find adequate means to project the experience beyond 
his own consciousness. Should he attempt to do so, there is always the 
possibility that some equally gifted and kindred soul may derive values of 
comprehension from what he cloudily reveals. Yet such values will not 
themselves lie in the poetic realm. They will not even exist if all but the 
gropings to understand are excluded from his recital. He will be situated 
in more or less the same position as the poetaster who loudly proclaims “I 
love beauty,” for both will state the private fact which has neither esthetic 
nor knowledgable value to others. 

We have often paused in reading manuscripts to reflect that often there 
is one fundamental failing shared by the cultist of the obscure and he 
whose versification is so crystal clear that its full meaning and significances 
can be understood at first reading. Repeatedly common to both is the fact 
that neither really has anything to impart to others. From the editorial 
standpoint, there is no problem in making this appraisal when the lines are 
“crystal clear”; a problem does exist when the work is wrapped in verbiage 
which must be carefully studied and unwrapped to determine what “this is 
all about.” Yet when the editor conscientiously devotes his own intelligence 
and intuitions to his reading and finds no more pith in the lines than he 
could have had from an in-the-groove versifier, he may be pardoned if he 
spares his readers a similar disappointment. 

Fundamentally of course, the versifier and the obscurantist approach 
their work, consciously or unconsciously, from poles-apart positions. The 
former, who deals with the commonplaces of human experience—yes, even 
those who fancy that the statement, “I love beauty,” sets them apart—is in 
effect attempting to identify himself with his fellowmen. No matter how 
far short he may fall in reaching that to which he aspires, the entertaining 
of aspirations is in itself commendable. The obscurantist, on the other 
hand, is bent on dissociating himself from others, not in any sense of 
humility but in self-love. Even his wistful hope that somewhere in time 
another will come to understand is not enough to absolve him of his failure 
to regard his art as a public function. The versifier is censurable if he pre- 
tends to be the artist he is not. But the guilt of one who can genuinely be 
the artist yet, disregarding what his art demands, offers some hollow substi- 
tute, is equally gravely at fault. 
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CHILDREN ON THE BEACH 


Their hands were busy as the hands of beaver; 
The black boy and the white, 
They made a river. 


They went strutting, they exchanged sweaters, 
They were brave, 
They were brothers. 


Then a voice, steeled to indict, 
Shrilled, “Jonathan!” 
To the white. 


Convicted there, shrunken by fears, 
They stood parted— 
In tears. 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


THE BEGGAR 


A Beggar languishes of thirst 
beside the wells of human wills, 
His eyes aware of every drop 

a drunken human nature spills 


from its clay cup. He sees the crowd: 
the futile dips into desire; 

that scooping-up of quenchlessness; 

the frantic gulps, the dregs of fire; 


what worth a Beggar’s plea: I thirst! 

to self-intoxicated hearts? 

where find “samaritans” who ask 

that thirsting end—while Thirsting starts? 


A bloated world would drown its life 

at satisfaction’s stagnant brink, 

while Living Water languishes 

and vainly pleads: Give Me to drink! ... 


WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 
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THE BODY 


The fathers have robbed the vineyards, 
And the childrens’ teeth are on edge: 

The grapes were sour and the sins of the sire 
Exact from the son a pledge. 

But have not the children done all and more 
Than they to their fathers allege? 


The body will pay for the pleasures 
It snatches with too much greed; 

Let mind and will be unguarded, 
Then the flesh is sure to bleed. 

Though the wise take grateful warning, 
The fool will give no heed. 


Yet let he be never so prudent, 
Still will man suffer pain— 

For the fathers have eaten of sour grapes 
(We come back to that again! ) 

Aging he drags his body along 
Till snaps life’s fraying chain. 


But though his pleasures be noble, 
Whether at board or bed, 

Love points to the Eternal Love, 
And with the skies is fed . 

Who, draining his wine, in Paradise 
Looks to be banqueted. 


Not here shall be our hopes fulfilled; 
Not till the angel’s blast— 

When back from the worms we gather 
Our bodies, blest or aghast— 

And the damned shall wear their bodies in hell 
As long as hell shall last. 


Our earthly pangs are a penance 
In lieu of the purging fire— 
The loving kindness of our God 

That comes in a strange attire, 








A mercy to draw us skyward 
Who else had been sunk in mire. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Two Poems by Mildred Weston 
NEW LOVE 


Long hoardings of my common sense 

Are spent. O sweet extravagance, 

The gold fast kept, now loose, slips through 
The fingers held outstretched to you! 

And I am grateful for the rift 

You made between myself and thrift. 


GENESIS 


Loosen the tongue upon earth, the heavens, 
The grounded creatures and the wings above, 
For whatsoever Adam called them 

That was the name thereof. 

Evoke the names that have not yet been spoken: 
The sound, the phrase, the signifying token. 


Open the lips and let the core deliver 

The treasured symbols through the unlocked gate, 
The liberated voice, the giver 

Become articulate. 

Across a chasm what other power can reach 
Beyond endowed capacity for speech. 


Henceforward make the resolute beginning 
By singly calling from the silent place. 
Embody in a name the meaning 

The spirit contemplates, 

And raise in crystal monuments the blurred 
Amorphous substance to the constant word! 
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THE LYRIC LIGHT 


Listen, 

the light sings over . 

not still, 

not silent in its will to be, but shaking, shaken. 

Hear the light trill 

in the high towers, and croon along the lake, 

and whisper in the dust of evening streets where, low, 
mute color waits. 


In motion hides the dance, the flight! 

and in all sound 

song, poetry abound, 

waiting the incantation 

whether of stormlight, or of moon or fire 

or the green stars that quicken night in glow; 
for if light fail 

no thing is beautiful, none bright, 

not even love. No sight, 

no vision, but for light. 


VIRGINIA EARLE. 


Two Poems by Annabelle Wagner Bergfeld 
RENAISSANCE 


Here of an hour, ere this resolved to clay, 

Great forests grew and flourished then decay 
Began. Twice, now, five thousand years have spread 
Their wings above these legions of the dead 

Yet they can rouse the geiger counter’s click 

As though that resolution from the quick 

Had been a fevered watch. This is the dream 
That lifts the mountains, turns the fragile stream, 
And promises return from centuried rest 

As violets return at God's behest. 

This is the revelation we have sought: 

A path that should have led to death has brought 








Us down strange ways. The geiger’s vicious tongue 
Clicks off the years—so long since life was sprung 
From something underneath this rock and sand 
That nothing frailer than God’s awful hand 
Above that which was flesh in flesh with you 
Could have restrained this minute residue 

From final dissolution to all dust. 

So don that sack-cloth, Man, and gnaw your crust. 
Nothing’s impossible to Purity: 

Souless machines find truth—so let it be 

And thank Omnipotence, objective one, 

This is the God Who lent His Suffering Son 
Who now accords you instruments to spell 

Truths that the Word has.tried so long to tell. 


THE INDOCTRINATE 


Well, now—you've had your pattern called a war 
And you can rest the shuttle and explore 

The possibilities you know exist 

For varying the patterns that persist. 

Peace or war—the ultimate is power 

And similarities transcend the hour: 

The fisher fleet returns in serried ranks 

When catches have been heavy on The Banks. 
Their nets are full—and yours—the silver flash 

Of mackerel, fretting at restraining cache, 

Speaks of the hope for freedom. Chance may free 
But give these restive millions troubled sea 

For, on the dim horizon, all sails set 

Come fresher fleets. Look to each bulging net. 

No time to dream! Here—quick! Get that rope there— 
And that and that! The distant fog horns blare. 

A mystic mountain, bred to ice and snow, 

Rides through the darkness—easy, now—go slow— 
So to the pattern: if the motif’s clear 

The mackerel will bring less at Boston pier 

Or Aberdeen’s—or Anvers’—mark it well! 

You test God’s peace no matter where you sell. 
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TRUTH 


No star could they see 

So black was the night; 
Therefore in blindness 
They prayed for the light. 


And the light came 
Burning bold! 

They stood on a mountain 
Free to behold. 


But light was a sword, 
And light was a pain; 
Then they wanted 
The dark again. 


They denied in their weakness 
That light was the light 
And wished for return 
Of what had been night. 
MARY C. FERRIS. 


Two Poems by Thomas P. McDonnell 
DISCOVERY 


My father came and woke my dreaming deep 
(As if I were a partridge in the nest) 

There are some things, he said, that will not keep, 
Nor wait for twelve-year bones that lust for sleep. 


I shook my feathered dreams and quickly dressed. 


We waited in the mist where small mice creep, 
The heron flapped its thunder in my breast, 
And O the buck leaped up like blazing blessed! 


My father, I have longed for woods and lakes, 
For spellbound nights of holy mystery, 
Like breathing soft beside the shallow brakes, 








Awaiting the glimpse and hint, the tremulous nod, 
The great and quickening (Love's discovery )— 
The leap and light of my enrapturing God! 


IN TIME OF DESPAIR 


Dark in the night that wrestles toward ruin 
In a land that cries for rain 
In the garden where the dragons dream 
And the tiger lilies lie slain, 
I mourned lost grace, like a fallen bell 
(O drowned in the stagnant stream ) 
And the stiff tongue tolls in the nebulous knell 
Ringing toward heaven and hell. 


The dead leaves crack in the daggered wind, 
The dull blood clots the wound; 

And the black grapes hang on the withered vine 
Like seeds of fear festooned; 

I walked through fields of rotting wheat 
And drank such bitter wine 

That nothing again would tongue taste sweet— 
Our bread we shall not eat. 


Our day dissolves in the spiraling night; 
No flower clings to granite— 

Great God, how long shall the exiles rule 
This bleak and broken planet? 

Malignant mushrooms obscene the sky 
In the cloud (O quick and cruel) 

In the shock that blinds each human eye, 
The shattered lark shall cry. 


Lord Christ, Ah Christ! Thou incarnate God, 
(No man deserves such good ) 

For we stung Thee fast with hornet rage 
Upon the trembling wood; 

It is love we lack and the child’s surprise, 
Like bells that break our cage— 

O thunderous tongues in the tumbling skies, 
Ring us toward Paradise! 
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ULTIMATUM 


See how the night curved like a scimitar 

Cuts across the bleeding limbs of day! 

Now does your Bridegroom come, a sword in hand! 
O day of wrath! my heart, what shall you say? 


“I will sing on the furthermost mountain; 
I will run to the opposite dawn. 
There I will wait in the sunlight, 
And He will pity His trembling fawn.” 


This is the time for death and no return, 


No turning, no return. Here and now, 
Wedged in the jaw of this unyielding trap, 
The struggle forward and the reasoning how 


Are unavailing; and feigned submission 

(The mouth that nuzzles in the hunter’s hand) 
Cannot ward the blow, the flash of love 

That spills all selfhood on the copper sand. 


Prince, You may seal the vizor of my sight, 
And take Your venison—to let it burn. 

And in these common ashes may I share 
Your death, fair Phoenix, and Your return. 


JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 


Three Poems by Herbert A. Kenny 


THE SUPERHIGHWAY 


This arabesque of ramps that swirls its chords 
for metallic minuet of motorcars 

ant-like on clover-leaf and fleur-de-lis 
intensifies the press of here and there, 

the painted passion for the everywhere. 


This mammoth gimmick of cement and steel 
thrust like the north wind through the tiers of space 








gives man a bilocation, splits his soul 
making him one-half titan, one-half gnome 
and leaves him nowhere that he knows as home. 


Our alphabet of girders that spells out 

triumph spills a thousand granite mountains 

to flow their serpentine and mississippis 

in literature at length our robots scan 

from space ships thralled above the tomb of man. 


There is a garden but you must walk to it; 
grass in the garden you can lie upon. 

Or grass in a garden you will lie beneath 

and hear those monsters coursing in the night, 
aimed at oblivion, lost, and fired by fright. 


LINES ON A MONGOLOID 


Your crooked little span upon this earth 
Set us to weeping 

Until he pressed into our keeping 

An understanding of your inner mirth— 


A lightning bolt of innocence that burned 

A pathway from forever 

Encircled us with silver 

And purged us of our meanness and returned. 


LOVE AT THE BEACH 


This is not all but this is enough: 
The sun in liquid descent, 

The shadows longer than the rocks, 
The air like a sacrament. 


No! No! No more! This is enough: 
The sea, the sea grass and the sand, 
The prodigious withdrawal of the tide, 
The touch of your hand. 
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AN INDEFINITE POINT ON A CIRCUMFERENCE 


The candle projects its danse macabre above the crucifix 

That stiffly welcomes the dying, soon to be born. 

Rumor and shadow bloom in the white silence 

Like dark tulips against a background of scorn. 

The heart stammers on its farewell ode 

Speaking grave inconsequence: the lawn mower in the attic trunk, the poems 
in the rain. 

Alice in a cob-web shaw! anoints Remembrance with sisterly tears, 

Brother Henry traces a table’s naked grain— 

Smaller things thrust themselves like harlequins 

Between the dying and his audience, challenging the hour: 

A soprano climbs the ladder of her song; 

A bee indents the nectar of a flower, 

And whisper thrives on whisper in predatory rounds. 

In tomorrow’s impersonation he will belong once more; 

Today he drifts on his reputation as himself, 

A pale and fading interim within sight of neither shore. 


HARRY W. PAIGE. 


NIGHT MARCH 


Time past and time ahead 

Are the beginning and the end 

Of time present, and history 

Is written of the present time 

In the future when it will be past. 


But these are only words, 

This thought the outward echo 

Of my inner world of speculation. 
Shall I ever understand the war 
More perfectly than now, or ever see 
More clearly the slow meaning 
Heart breaking? On the horizon, 
Over the hill, through the woods, 
Our long column marches— 
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Friends I knew but hollow men 
Whose bodies like mine 

Are exhausted beyond despair. 
Could I ever want memory 

To live incredibly again 

This endless night march? 


But these things I have spoken 
I have told for you to remember 
When the time for remembrance comes. 


R. J. SCHOECK. 


ONCE ON AN ISLAND 


The resolute sea, witless and law-abiding, 
Murmurs the after-hum of lumbering bells. 


Alone in my need upon the vacant shore 

I print my Friday-steps across the sand. 

A spent comber curls and crumples at my knees, 

The October breakers blunder upon me with intolerable cold 
And clamber on my shoulders and set on my mouth 

A wet, unwanted collie’s kiss. 


Jostled in the sea, tossing my head in the salt tumulet, 
I sing like the three young Jews in the furnace, 
Praising God for my birth in a time of trouble, 

I the flayed man of Vesalius, 

The hunted fox fleeing the mechanical hound. 


The strong bells ring at the quarters their elephantine minuet, 
And the sea’s grey eminence comes in and comes again, 
As true and indomitable as death and judgment, 
Coming in and bowing and flowing on the shore, 
and the wide indomitable breakers coming in. 


FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MATERNITY 


Queen still and Mother of our race— 
Who called you “Mother” calls you mine! — 
Again a lost child seeks your face. 


Drawn by Christ-love to your own shrine 
I come where your pure image stands— 
Where incense twining like a vine 


Moves heavenward past your clasped hands: 
So prayer’s sweet breath to you will rise 
From penitents in all earth’s lands 


To your throne at last in Paradise . . . 
But to His fiat, Mary, hold me; 
In your wide cloak, forever fold me! 


M. WHITCOMB HESS, 


Two Poems by John Duffy, C.SS.R. 
DOMINE JESU! 


Up from my golden saucer in the dawn 

Flows without fleck, in streak of utmost glow, 
The Floodlight of my Savior Jesus Christ, 
Ascending soundless, like an upward snow. 


More than the rainbow’s last invisible hues— 
Intangible yet scorching bolt of Grace, 
Probing the poles of space and all the stars, 

It finds and floods with joy the Father’s face. 


Lo, from my mirror, lacquered like a lake, 

Lo, from my dish, as from a focused arc, 

God from the shallow bottom of the world 
Streams upward unto God through all the dark. 
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And I, with Domine Jesu! on my lips, 

Bend and look softly over in the blaze, 

Bend and look downward in the blinding beam, 
My lips, my eyes, caught betwixt Gaze and Gaze. 


By Thine effulgence breaking on my brow, 
Domine, bear mine image on with Thee 

To cast my shadow on Thy Father's face, 
That in Thy look He may remember me. 


LOVE AROUND THE WORLD 


Caved in the stillness of the Holy Ghost 
Dawns and aspires and dies the radiant day. 
Of all the bright fragmented beauty there 
No moment shall be lost nor blown astray. 


All things go drifting out in mystery 

To what far ends no living tongue can tell. 
The first faint sound a sparrow stirs at dawn 
Echoes forever in Love’s listening shell. 


The rose veers forth, an April caravel, 

And skims forever down His smooth monsoon, 
Still voyaging when all her color sails 

Are rolled in wreck along the crags of June. 


What hushed eternities in every breath 
Drawn darkly by the undulant tides of sleep, 
And dim reverberations in the blood 
Cascading somewhere to the sacred Deep! 


O mood of mystery on land and sea! 

All things go forth in never-ending flight, 

For Love sustains with love what Love began— 
Remembrance filled with mercy and delight. 


So too these words, inscribed in worship here 
Within the stillness of the Holy Ghost, 

When I am through with them and you have heard 
Go foaming home forever to His golden coast. 
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CHAPLET FOR A JOURNEY 


No love is quite replied to. All men wear 
Incompletion like a tattered cloak 

Through which the heedless wind can strike them bare. 
We are like harps whereon no hands provoke 
Imprisoned music. Though the taut strings tremble, 
Their flawless song still quivers to be free— 

A dim impediment no dreams dissemble, 

Framing my love for you, your need of me. 


But trust the need, for pilgrimage so lonely 
Implies a comrade courage. Find in me 

No final haven; my assuagement only 

To light faith’s quiet star above your sea, 

In promise of that truth to which we move— 
Nearer than breath, more luminous than love. 


II 


A mystery so simple, so profound 

Confutes our cloudly seeking. That clear star 
The Wise Men followed lights this later ground, 
Pointing the helpless where all mercies are 
Shaped to their need. We wear the same poor dust, 
Haunted with heaven. Our hope, too, began 

In darkness where implanted longing thrust 

Its royal stamp upon unroyal man 


To light him on. Leave blindness to its sorrow, 
Dear wanderer-in-time. Yield up your fears; 

Kneel to receive this night and then tomorrow 
From Him who keeps our upward-toiling years . . 
So breaks the muted anguish of man’s days; 

So lifts at last the pure, intended praise. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 








CLIMATE 


In the tart tang of apples 

which sharp frost has spiced, 

in the sweet sap of maples 

whose twigs crackle iced, 

it’s winter's stern flavor 

gives fruit choicest savor, 

such temper slow-mellowed 

as ripens unrivaled 

in blends most poignantly poised. 


Hepaticas growing 

under late snows, 

a cool brook flowing 
where a hot wind blows; 
that gauzed airy grace 

of the salt spindrift’s lace, 
and an exquisite, delicate 
first June rose... 

With autumn for thunder 
in carmine and gold, 

and the stark, clean wonder 
Novembers hold. 


Too far from me, paling 
until you had come, 

with you now recalling, 

I seal these my home: 

Nor ever a sailor 

found shore more sweet 
than I the rare climate 

you breathe when we meet, 
with a sting in the air 

of your keen atmosphere— 
and a firm stance of granite 
to comfort my feet. 


SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 
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THE SENSE OF IMPERMANENCE IN MODERN POETRY — II * 
By CLAUDE F, KocH 


IV 


Generally, as I have said, I think the greatest stimulation for art is art, 
not life, because here the artist falls under the compulsion of form (which is 
the ordering of the experience, the seizure of the object). It was the sight 
of a ship in full sail that made Whitman feel that he wanted to write, 
and Horatio Greenough, before Whitman, saw the sailing ship as the work 
of art that was to be imitated in architecture as functional, and beautiful 
because functional. 

The arts today influence one another as they always have. The transfer 
of colors in impressionist painting and the dream world of expressionist 
drama find their parallels in synesthesia (the displaced sense experience) 
in poetry, and the stream-of-consciousness in the novel—all suggesting the 
transient, the blending, the flowing. 

The camera has made it unnecessary for painting to tell a story; paint- 
ing is now expression (it works on the level of advertising where Dali 
landscapes are not at all unusual and are received with delight—but still 
it frightens in the museum). In any event, the retreat is from the “solid,” 
objective world—to express forms of space and the intellect, always in the 
author’s terms. As an interesting parallel, Malraux somewhere says that 
the art of the catacombs escaped from the “realism” of Rome, but decades 
followed before it spoke the new life of the spirit in symbols men could 
generally comprehend. It is quite possible that the contemporary artist 
is again on the first secular step to wisdom. As the condition of life in 
the artist is to be seized by the symbol, we must, I think, look sympathet- 
ically on the gropings of the modern poet, toward a style that will bear 
the weight of a shattering vision—finally, we hope, in symbols that will 
carry social meaning. 

Architecture, it seems, is the one art that has succeeded in carrying the 
unpopular vision in objective symbols. Perhaps this is due to its func- 
tion: it must, indeed, be a social art. We can understand the great windows, 
the walls of glass, the sense of lightness and, almost, flight that characterize 
the modern structure. The public is gulled into accepting the plastic vision 
on grounds of efficiency, which is synonymous now with beauty. Ironically 
enough, architecture will for some time to come intensify the artist’s sense 
of impermanence, and will certainly confront the people in general with 
the same experience. We are still conditioned to experience mass in stone 





* This is the conclusion of a paper delivered at a meeting of The Catholic Poetry 
Soctety of America in February, 1953. The first part appeared in the May, 1953, 
§ssue.—THE EDITORS. 
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and concrete as stability, who need still the symbolic buttress; we will not 
yet believe in naked steel and iron unencased in concrete. We will look 
at our buildings all light and flight, and be a step closer to experiencing ar- 
tistically all matter as energy, all things as flowing. In disgust at the bur- 
den of the past, Hawthorne had his artist say (in The House of the Seven 
Gables) “no man shall build for posterity.” That might be our slogan. 
We think of ourselves as a nation living in rented houses, bequeathing no 
earth to our descendants, no place where the sense of the presence of men 
past can linger. In one sense we are constantly in attendance at a Mad 
Hatters Tea Party—up and over a place when the dishes get dirty. The 
poet especially needs external sensuous reminders (symbols) of the great 
universals that attend man’s social and familial concourse. The traditional 
source of symbols as evidences of our security and our hope (the ancient 
sense of place) no longer serves. Up and over a place when the dishes 
get dirty. 

I think of the symbol of the “picture window” and think what it sug- 
gests has been lost: the realization of the importance of vista, of the con- 
templation of pleasing savannahs. We can have no sense of the eternal, of 
the paradox of time and eternity, of permanence and change, of change and 
recurrence, unless the natural world is there to renew itself before us year 
after year. We will know at last only time, only change—never recurrence, 
never eternity—having lost the symbols of them in our cities. 

Reconsidering the psychological effect of contemporary unpopular art, 
it seems that one must take away the impression that now one is to be 
forced to experience aesthetically what the scientist has long told us and 
what contemporary scientific practice strives to overcome: that the senses 
are inaccurate recorders in any objective way. Not man, but the machine, 
is to establish objective reality. The scientific belief that the individual 
deals inaccurately with the objective world is finally available in terms of 
total experience, i.e., the experience of the art object. The artist does not 
concern himself with reality in the objective sense. The inherited world-view 
and the forms that interpreted it had not these psychological barriers to 
leap; that the world is energy in motion, that the individual cannot ac- 
curately record it in its objective state. 


Vv 


And though all the rebuffed arts emphasize flow, rather than rest or 
permanence, the very act of creation remains an effort to fix, to sustain; 
so, in a desperate effort to seize the essential form, the abstractionist paints 
in cubes and squares and ovals—at least these have the permanence sug- 
gested by recurrence. The content of the mind is fleeting, but at least the 
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process of the mind is fixed, so the device of stream-of-consciousness be- 
comes a need to the literary artist searching for the permanent. Is it a 
recognition of a failure to conquer time that turns the poet to the spacial 
form that Eliot used in The Waste Land? There, at least, an instant can 
be seized. It is very easy to find a symbolic meaning in the efforts of the 
cubists to get to the “fundamental construction,” and the sculptors who add 
depth to hollow forms. The symbols of architecture that are traditional 
are now largely false: the thick walls for defense, the tower for surveillance, 
the columns of the Greeks (with their accompanying order) so necessary to 
the society that saw itself in their image. These can hardly satisfy that 
artist who sees the building as the projection of the mind of today which 
desires the forms of the intellect, rather than the forms of nature; that is 
concerned with space and time, and cannot avoid space as the Greeks did 
by blocking off from terror the small corner that was the Parthenon (con- 
trolling a small portion absolutely), or avoid time as the Egyptians did 
by building for a plastic eternity that no longer exists. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture—whose forms are part of the uni- 
verse of art, and among whose forms the contemporary poet moves—tell 
him quite the same thing: that, today, great Caesar’s dust may not, by the 
very nature of things, stop a bunghole. 

The schools are the workshops of many writers today; the schools are 
the patrons of poets. In the schools an interesting mental state is being 
created. Even the past, for the scholar, is no longer permanent. The past 
is now mandatorily subject to change. Each age, the graduate student is 
told, must reinterpret the past. Literary history is as didactic as it has ever 
been, but what it teaches now is that “trends” rather than absolutes con- 
trol literature. The historian of literature organizes the past (tentatively) 
into “classical,” “romantic,” etc.; he advances the idea that all values are 
relative to the time that produced them. We are avid to make history of 
everything, and the scholar finds himself in the startling position of striv- 
ing to produce a definitive textbook on a certain period, while he is gov- 
erned by the mandate of reinterpretation that will destroy his own work. 
How impliedly relative are the critical terms that govern the treatment of 
the past, how suggestive of the flowing, the incomplete: “seminal ideas,” 
“emerging types,” “frame of reference,” etc. All such phrases suggesting 
growth and impermanence. 

In the frantic effort to seize something “permanent,” something that 
can be known in its entirety, the student may be aligned against sanity. He, 
in the graduate school, may not read the great works, except at second hand; 
he reads as primary sources the insignificant, the discarded. So he, pos- 
sibly, secures control—no matter what of. He is as unique in his knowledge 
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as the abstractionist painter, or the symbolist poet. And the impetus to the 
direction of his activity is in the same understanding of the impermanence 
of man, half-felt, articulated by works. The literary critics fasten their 
attention on the object, on the specific poem or story. This, at least, they 
can hold on to, in the midst of the flowing culture that gave it birth. Now 
the sister arts, like literature, are intellectualized, studied in terms of schools, 
and the information so gathered is somehow more important than the art 
experience itself. 

The security in possessing information! Fill our minds with cer- 
tainties, never mind if they add up to nothing. How carefully a writer is 
examined in literary history; as though to buttress our waning confidence 
in the dignity and significance of man, we here loudly shout the particulars 
that we are forced to deny concerning man in general. 

For the first time in the history of man the past is with us with an 
incredible completeness. The archeologist and the historian combine to 
destroy the sense of progress of the human spirit upon which immediately 
previous generations were nourished, and which served as a temporary 
substitute for the Christian world order. All art forms of the past are 
present to the contemporary artist, as a part of his aesthetic consciousness. 
They influence him and widen the gap with the popular audience—some- 
thing unthinkable just one hundred years ago. The immediate past cannot 
possible be shaken; the film and the recording have captured it as it could 
never have been captured before. Artists and students have access to alien 
cultures as never before. Space, and even expense, are not the barriers 
they were. 


Vil 


How the pageant has grown, yet how insubstantial it remains! A few 
artists, those who are telling the people what they will know, offer a syn- 
thesis of this experience which is mastery, and a basis for understanding it. 

I have attempted to suggest the complex aesthetic and intellectual at- 
mosphere in which a contemporary poet may move, and in which, I feel, 
more and more of our poets are moving. In any event, the external forms 
of the sister arts, the intellectual currents in the sciences, all these supply 
the shapes that help make up each poet’s internal landscape—that land- 
scape that may be isolated in his poems—and that is the key to the area 
of experience in which the poet’s spirit is most at home, because most in 
control. Our poet is not likely to be concerned, except satirically, with the 
forms of popular art, but the forms of “unpopular” art wrap him round. 
These are the “stern color and delicate line” that are his secret discipline. 

Poetry may retire into statement, and remain to confirm the individual 
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groups in their individual group prejudices, or it may speak boldly as 
experience, and wait for the people to recognize the kind of experience it is. 
Society has simply not caught up with the poetry. Society is repelled by 
techniques that require a new way of experiencing commonplace things, 
but the way that is inevitable. We need to point out the very deep union 
between physical science (in terms of the experience it suggests) and poetry 
(and the experience its form forces). We cannot march to an antique 
lute. 

Though it is true that certain respected contemporaries are not really 
giving us poetry, but rather the material out of which the art may be made, 
yet the poets as a whole by their conscious or intuitive probing of the world 
in flux, have gained freedom and control. They cannot, like the Eliza- 
bethans, possess all knowledge, but they can regain eminence by repossess- 
ing all experience. And the underlying experience of al! is the sense of 
the impermanence of man. 

It seems to me that it is only in the discipline of the arts that secular 
man today is to find rest; only there is contemplation forced, only in con- 
templation is there a gathering strength. The disease that has grown from 
this sense of impermanence results in a dissipation of our energies. We 
must protect ourself from the disintegration that the understanding of im- 
permanence threatens when uncontrolled by art—a disintegration mani- 
fest by the contemporary lust for action, intellectual or otherwise. We must 
find our center: “the still point of the turning world,” Eliot says. Upon 
the integrity of the individual man rests the society; the sense of the im- 
permanence of man is not made meaningful by overt activity, but by crea- 
tive contemplation. 

Poetry is magic as it has always been. It is the magic, the construct, 
of the writer (giving mystery to the common) that strengthens the union 
with the habits of our ancestors, that preserves the sense of real and ulti- 
mate mystery in the false particulars, and that may save some of us in the 
end from our omniscience and the apparent certainties of our facts. 

I think it is this very sense of the impermanence of man that will bring 
a renaissance in deeply religious poetry. No one more than the poet intuits 
that he may be subtly and malignantly damned, like Ahab, in the midst 
of a popular paradise, by his very love of the sensuous and his overmaster- 
ing need to make himself one with the thing that compels him. No one 
more than the poet realizes that in a certain sense the world we knew has 
been ended already—anatomized by modern art. It is perhaps just a step 
(“costing not less than everything”) to the return to a belief that all that 
holds the world from finally fading is the finger of God. 

It is perhaps no accident that the finest young American poet, Robert 
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Lowell, has written our most compelling religious poetry; or that the most 
respected poet of the western world has written, in The Four Quartets, the 
most satisfactory religious poem. Both of these men are irrevocably com- 
mitted in terms of their form and their content to the ordering of the sense 
of the impermanence of man. And one of them has reached the point 
toward which all poetry finally aspires (it is the point of paradox—but 
to paradox must all finally come who would order in the Christian sense). 
He can say: “The poetry does not matter.” 


Book Reviews 


‘THE EPIPHANY OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT’’ 


Creative Art and Intuition, by Jacques Maritain. New York: The Pantheon 
Books, Inc. $6.50. 

Jacques Maritain’s persistent interest in art and poetry, evident in his Art 
and Scholasticism and Art and Poetry and in many allusions to the same 
problem in various chapters of his other works, is not only a testimony to 
his own cultivated sensibility for aesthetic experience but, more seriously, to 
the importance of art and poetry in our own time. For poetry, “the secret 
life of all the fine arts,” and art, “the creative or producing, work-making 
activity of the human mind”—poetry and art in their integral conjunction 
are the epiphany of the human spirit. As Malraux has recently demon- 
strated, the arts reveal man’s interior history, his struggle to know and to 
harmonize the secrets of things and secrets of the self, to unite the objective 
world and the subjective world in meaningful symbols. Art, dealing in signs, 
is itself a sign signifying man not only in his generic state but in the personal, 
particular state of his intelligence. Moreover art is more than the signature 
of man. It is a fundamental necessity of the human state. Maritain, fol- 
lowing St. Thomas, sees art as the teacher of those spiritual delights that dis- 
pose man to higher spiritual ends. Without such instruction man must 
inevitably dissipate in the pleasures of the flesh, for delight of some sort is an 
operative necessity in human life. Finally art is catharsis and release—since 
creative intuition is perhaps the only activity wherein man is, potentially, 
wholly free and innocent at the same time. 

The importance of the subject is matched in this volume (prepared as 
lectures in a series known as the A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts 
delivered at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) by the range 
and profundity of Maritain’s treatment. Its nine chapters explore in a 
rigorous, systematic manner all the philosophic questions pertaining to Poetry 
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and Art. Each chapter is closely reasoned, is heavy with allusion and foot- 
note reference, and is supported by citations of prose and verse relevant to the 
argument and by reproductions of paintings that illustrate the philosophical 
exposition. In all there are 175 citations and 69 reproductions. Such density 
and variety of material disallows any successful attempt at paraphrase or 
report. Nevertheless some faint, over-simplified sketch of Maritain’s position 
may appear in a glance at the several chapters. 

The burden of Chapter 1, “Poetry, Man and Things,” is that the root 
of poetry, the creative act, is the simultaneous grasp of the inner being of 
things and of self by means of “a kind of experience or knowledge which 
has no conceptual expression and is expressed only in the artist’s work.” 
Here Maritain is concerned with the essential interiority of the artistic process. 
Chapter 2 develops the idea that art, as distinguished from poetry, is a virtue 
of the practical intellect, that is, of the working reason. Art plays a neces- 
sary but a secondary, indeed an instrumental, role in expressing the creative 
or poetic intuition discussed in Chapter 1. The necessary conjunction of 
Poetry (Chapter 1) and Art (Chapter 2) established, Maritain explains the 
paradox of this union in Chapter 3. Poetry and art are distinct activities of 
man’s intelligence. The one complements the other. The non-rational cre- 
ative intuition (poetry) is the work of the illuminating intellect, that is, a 
spiritual light by which we know “what we are thinking,” but not “how we 
are thinking.” Before being formed and expressed in concepts and judg- 
ments, “intellectual knowledge is at first a beginning of insight, still un- 
formulated, a kind of many-eyed cloud which is born from the impact of the 
light of the Illuminating Intellect on the world of images, and which is but a 
humble and trembling inchoation, yet invaluable, tending toward an intel- 
ligible content to be grasped.” Creative intuition in short is non-rational but 
spiritual, a preconscious intelligence. The rational working intellect (art) 
objectifies in the work of art the intuitions of poetry. Thus poetry and art 
are at once distinct and united. 

By this time it is apparent to the reader that the occasion of this book— 
that is, the intellectual situation that prompted its writing—is not merely a 
technical concern for the kind of intelligence appropriate to art (a problem 
older than Plato) but the pressing contemporary crisis provoked by the 
modern artist’s revolt from reason. The typical contemporary artist is the 
enemy of concepts and ideas in themselves (one recalls Eliot’s laudatory 
line apropos of Henry James—James had too pure a mind to be contami- 
nated by ideas) and in their logical or rhetorical expression. Among today’s 
artists all concepts and abstractions are suspect. Maritain understands, con- 
dones and, insofar as poetry is concerned, applauds this suspicion of concepts. 
But he would rescue the modern artist from the dangerous extremities of the 
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revolt from reason by showing how the primary reason at work in art is not 
conceptual. This he does by a profound analysis of the nature of intuition 
as knowledge through affective union, and poetic knowledge as knowledge 
through affective union “which essentially relates to the creativity of the 
spirit and tends to express itself in a work.” Thus Maritain’s view (Chap- 
ter 4) stresses the cognitive, spiritualized quality of the poetic sense and 
rescues creative intuition from the abyss of the material subsconscious on the 
one hand and from the abyss of Platonic idealism on the other. 

In discussing Poetry and Beauty (Chapter 5) Maritain reviews the 
Thomistic teaching on the integrity, proportion and radiance of Beauty as 
one of the transcendental! attributes of being and explains how poetry “tends 
to beauty as its natural correlative . . . is engaged by nature in the movement 
of art striving toward production.” But the modern poet detests beauty 
(Et je deteste, moi, le bel azur!) “He has rejected transcendence for the 
experience of the void, for fake self-consciousness for empty perceptivity, for 
a shibboleth of sincerity that transforms poetry to the awareness of the artist’s 
sensibility.” Maritain regards this disastrous turn, traceable to Rousseau and 
exaggerated romanticism, as an “accidental” disorder that should not be 
allowed to obscure the essential fact that all our history is an effort “to dis- 
cover and penetrate and set free the active mystery of poetic knowledge and 
poetic intuition. There would be no more unfortunate error than to mistake 
the wounds from which modern art is suffering for the substance of the élan 
that they threaten and mask.” 

This theme of the creative interiority of art is connected with the discus- 
sion of “Beauty and Modern Painting” in Chapter 6. Maritain weighs two 
aspects of non-representative painting. Some modern painting is unreal, 
unexistential, some of it ferociously cruel in its perversion of art to furnish 
the means “of releasing the resentments of a boorish soul and of getting at 
little cost the admiration of an idiotic public.” At the same time other 
non-fepresentative painters imitate nature in its operation rather than in its 
appearances and thus keep alive the essential tendency of art. What is best 
in Cézanne, Renault, Braque, Chagall and Picasso contains illuminating 
images, the signposts of creative intuitions, which are as valid as those in 
the classic past. 

In a book as vast and magnificent as this it is impossible to put one’s 
finger on one part and say here is the heart. A central intelligence—keen, 
metaphysical but at least passively poetic—throbs throughout. In one 
sense the heart of the book—its thesis, its first pulse and tendency—occurs 
in the preliminary remarks where Maritain proposes (1) to make clear 
both “the distinction and the indissoluble relationship” between poetry, the 
secret intuitive life of all the arts, and art, the producing activity of the 
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human mind; and (2) to show that “poetry has its source in the precon- 
ceptual life of the intellect.” But in another sense the true heart of the 
book is Chapter 7, “Poetic Experience and Poetic Sense.” Here Maritain 
discusses the connections of poetry with metaphysics (which “gives chase to 
essences and definitions”) and art (poetry transcends art since poetry has 
no object while art is bound to the making of the work). Here too he dis- 
tinguishes true poetic intuition or experience as immanent or within the 
soul from Platonist inspiration which is above the soul and surrealist in- 
spiration which is, so to speak, under the soul. 

Poetic sense, he finds, is the poetic experience communicated to the work 
through the operative reason functioning as art. The poetic experience 
(or inspiration, creative intuition—the terms are clearer in the large con- 
texts of the book) communicates itself through “the rational toil of the 
virtue of art and all the logic and shrewdness, self-restraint and self-posses- 
sion of working intelligence.” Nevertheless poetic sense is not merely the 
logical, intelligible sense, which is only one of the elements of a poem. 
Poetic sense is rather “an immanent meaning made up of meanings: the 
intelligible meaning of the words (carried either by concepts or by images) 
and the imaginal meanings of the words—and the more mysterious mean- 
ings of the musical relations between the words, and between the mean- 
ingful contents with which the words are laden. Thus the intelligible sense, 
through which the poem utters ideas, is entirely subordinate to the poetic 
sense through which the poem exists.” 

Hence no poem can be absolutely obscure—since this would imply a 
lack of poetic sense; and no poem can be absolutely clear, since this would 
imply the primacy of the logical sense. Maritain illustrates this combina- 
tion “of clarity and obscurity, explicit abstract meanings and implicit unde- 
termined significations” by reference to Eliot’s Ash Wednesday. 

Chapter 8, “The Internationalization of Music” explores in more detail 
how poetic intuition is transmitted through the poem. This revelation of 
the flash of reality radiating from the secret of things and the creative sub- 
jectivity of the poet is communicated to the reader by the music of intuitive 
pulsions and the music of words and the imagery contained in words. It is 
largely through music that the reader participates contemplatively in the 
wordless song of the preconscious intellect. 

But poetic sense is not only the inner melody, save perhaps in lyric 
poetry. It is also Action and Theme, and Number or Harmonic expansion, 
as Maritain explains in his concluding chapter, “The Three Epiphanies of 
Creative Intuition.” Action here is seen not as plot, but as the élan or 
motion emanating from the poetic sense; and theme is regarded as the 
meaning of the action. Both action and theme ate “complements or 
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objective reflections of the poetic sense: if they are not in consonance and 
unity with it, they mar the poem.” Number or Harmonic expansion con- 
sists in “a poetic space in which the unity of the work as spiritually con- 
ceived unfolds in the mutual extraposition of parts, extended either in time 
or in physical space. . . . This vital concurrence of the multiple, or vital 
order bringing to complex orchestral unity parts struggling to assert their 
own individual claims, is the number or harmonic expansion of the poem.” 
These three epiphanies are shown to correspond in some manner to the 
three components of beauty: the poetic sense or inner melody to radiance, 
action and theme to integrity, and number or harmonic structure to propor- 
tion or consonance. The chapter concludes with an analysis of Dante’s The 
Divine Comedy and some revealing comments on the novel and music. 

I should conclude this resumé by resounding the warning with which I 
began—it is a mere glance at some of the principal statements. It has 
necessarily failed to convey a sense of the scope and quality of the work, its 
originality, its breadth, its own latent intuitive creativity, the interconnected- 
ness of its many parts. It is a truly stupendous philosophic effort and, to 
my mind, requires only the splendor of diction and a certain tact in some 
of its expositions to compel its acceptance as a universal classic. Here let 
me suggest some actual value of its achievements and some potential values 
for creative writers and critics. 

Actually it constitutes one of the few reasoned defenses of creative 
intelligence or intuition by finding a real place for poetry as a kind of 
knowledge in a coherent system of ideas. Maritain does not merely hint or 
assert that poetry is thus and so nor does he justify subjective feeling by 
an appeal to rhetoric or to a rag bag of philosophies. He has situated poetic 
knowledge in the Thomistic theory of ideas. Second, Maritain has solved, 
on the theoretical level, the complicated relation of art and beauty. For- 
ever gone, be it hoped, such transcendental windbaggery as that implied 
in statements such as—Poetry is the art of the beautiful. 

Third, he has established the freedom of creative intuition both with 
respect to moral intention and logical form with such clarity that formalist 
critics and scholars must surely be tempted to relax their rigidities. Finally 
he has furnished us with an aesthetic vocabularly partly drawn from St. 
Thomas (intellectus agens), partly developed by himself (intellegenciated 
sense), partly appropriated from first-rate American critics like Francis Fer- 
gusson, Allen Tate and Richard Blackmur (action-theme; purpose-passion- 
perception). This vocabulary is a meaningful one, laden with assumptions, 
not the least challenging of which is that a critic must be capable of 
intuitions. 

Potentially Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry may be the means 
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of drawing together the extreme factions that have tended to divide and 
confuse the world of poetry and the arts. On the one hand the tame wor- 
shipers of clear ideas, logical rectitude, pattern at all cost may come to 
taste the joys of freedom; on the other hand the untamed may come to 
realize that their true inspiration resides in an intellegenciated sense rather 
than in the humors rising from the blood. 

Maritain is a philosopher, not a practical critic or a literary historian. 
He has set forth principles; he has not examined texts or paintings with that 
careful verbal or technical scrutiny that is the critic's burden. Hence it is 
easy to quarrel with a few of his examples, selected for their convenience 
and contemporary fashion, easier to disagree with the technical value im- 
puted to some of the paintings. But no one who believes that the spirit may 
penetrate, organize, and free man from the blindness of mere sense will find 
valid grounds for disagreeing with Maritain’s essential vision of art and 
poetry. Rather he will find in this vision solace and inspiration and a new 
hope for freedom of the imagination——Francis X. Connolly. 


CANTICLE OF CLARE 


Candle in Umbria, by A Poor Clare Nun (Sister Mary Francis* ). Poor Clare 
Monastery of Our Lady of Guadalupe, Roswell, N. M. $1.00. 

The endless conflict between good and evil is indicated in general terms 
in Candle in Umbria, which celebrates the seven hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Saint Clare. This is the story of Clare Scefi, born of noble 
blood who at eighteen years of age became the first spiritual daughter of 
Saint Francis of Assisi and Foundress of his Second Order, the Poor Clare 
Nuns. By her faith and unwavering courage, Saint Clare represents Chris- 
tianity, in 1241, stemming the tide of the threatening Saracens, riding on 
San Damiano. 

Written in the form of poetic drama, there can be no doubt about the 
excellence of the poetry in this play, with its many quotable passages, flaw- 
less spiritual overtones and skill of diction. Actual theatrical production 
will be the final test of dramatic action. Ideally, poet and dramatist are one; 
and the writing in verse-plays is, again ideally, so fused that there can be 
no danger of poetry submerging drama or vice versa. When the playwright 
bows too often to the poet, the alert audience becomes restive. Christopher 
Fry allowed his delight with words to dominate a portion of Venus Observed 
and even Shakespeare was guilty, occasionally, of leaving in his script lines 

* SPIRIT has published many poems by Sister Mary Francis who used Francis D. 
Clare as a nom-de-plume.—THE EDITORS. 
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that the modern director, with one ear tuned to audience response, promptly 
cuts. 

A delicate, unharried approach, certainly born of the Franciscan spirit, 
tends at times to soften the lines in Candle in Umbria. The hard brilliance 
which makes characterization memorable and significant, it may well be 
argued, would be out of key when portraying the gentle Clare (which 
gentleness, as is often the case in saints as well as others, covers unbounded 
courage) while most fitting in regard to Saint Theresa of Avila or Saint 
Augustine. And this is where the matter of conflict, as mentioned above, 
is of importance: the general conflict in this play is sustained, but what of 
the personal conflict, the struggle, the choice, success or failure? Action, 
lighting, ballet and chorus cannot supply this need, as so many playwrights 
have learned to their sorrow. Here, it is readily admitted that the main 
character was as she was and the playwright is not free to manufacture con- 
flict out of whole cloth for the sake of good theatre and still honestly hew to 
the line of portraying the life of a saint. It is not easy to view saints objec- 
tively, but plays about saints must be viewed that way. 

Structurally, the four acts of Candle in Umbria are perfectly integrated 
and the epilogue, which begins with a flashback to the prologue and con- 
cludes with a modern-dress chorus paying tribute to Saint Clare in her 
after-glory, is most effective. The title poem of the play, arranged as part 
of the epilogue for this chorus, was first published in the January, 1951, 
issue of SPIRIT. The stage directions are themselves simple and graphic; 
music and color are found side by side with the Franciscan ideal of Lady 
Poverty, with its music on another level. As for the technical side, a cast of 
thirty, in addition to the Chorus of Virgins and the Modern-Dress Chorus, 
may present difficulties for any but professional groups. Well handled by 
an understanding director, this play will be of great interest, particularly to 
Catholic audiences and all those non-Catholics with a leaning toward Saint 
Francis of Assisi who is, of course, the pivot of Candle in Umbria. . 

The playwright has succeeded in what she set out to do, i.e., to tell the 
story of Saint Clare. I admire the poetry, the theme and the pure joy of the 
writing in this play; I should like to read or see a play by this same author, 
where the inner conflict of the main character is more obvious than in that 
of Saint Clare, and through which the full scope of a fine talent could be 
completely realized—lIsabel Harriss Barr. 
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